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at ion,' "because it exhibits a mixture of new conceits and
old, whereas the ' Instauration' itself gives the new un-
mixed." " The translation," he continues, " is to have
amplel additions, especially in handling the partition of
the Sciences, and so to quit his promise in that part."

The First Book of the e Advancement of Learning,' to
all intents identical with the first of the i De Augmentis,'
is, next to the ' Essays/ justly the most familiar of
the author's works. There could be no more adequate
prelude to the ' Great Instauration' than this exaltation
of the Dignity of Knowledge, in language only rivalled
by the advocacy of Freedom of Speech in the f Areo-
pagitica.' Nowhere does Bacon, in the fore-front of
his age, more suggest the thought that, while the
morning broke on all statues alike, Memnon alone
made music in reply. Nowhere does he assert himself
as an orator of science more persuasive, if not greater,
than either Leonardo or Galileo : nowhere has he given
more conclusive answers to the imputation of narrow
if not sordid utilitarianism, preferred against his name
by those who have taken it to their market, without
more than a glance at his work. In face of Macau-
lay's implication that the Baconian Logic can lead us
no further than to shun " mince-pies ": in view of
Hegel's sneer that we may expect from the nation that
speaks of Bacon's " philosophy " to hear of " a philos-

1 Besides expansion to more than twice the length, the c De Augnien-
tis' differs from the e Advancement' in the following particulars : His-
tory and Natural Philosophy are differently divided ; the treatment of
science is amplified, that of English history curtailed; all allusions
likely to offend Roman Catholics are omitted. Bacon, intending his
work for circulation in Italy, says, " I have been mine own Index